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whom he most severely lashed, that God, pitying their in-
eptitudes, had occasionally inspired them with a bright idea.
And in very much the same way he used to praise any good
work his unworthy flock showed up, though it is to be feared
that our bright ideas were few. He was suspected of prejudice
against German learning. Those who are best qualified to speak
on that subject do not think the charge justified. He said things
equally severe about English scholarship: if he pilloried Germans
more frequently than Englishmen, that was because they had
done very much more work in the fields in which he laboured,
and so afforded a broader target. Mr. Gow quotes from a
letter which Housman wrote in 1919: CI should say that for the
last hundred years individual German scholars have been the
superiors in genius as well as learning of all scholars outside
Germany, except Madvig and Cobet5 Intellectually he was a
good European. 'Patriotism5, he said, 'in the sphere of intellect
is an unmitigated nuisance.3 He took an impish delight in
poking fun at national self-complacency, whether English or
German. In company with another young teacher, I once
pestered him to give a testimonial to a student who wanted to
teach English in Germany, although all that Housman knew
of him was that his Latin proses had not been impeccable.
After much importunity, Housman consented to write some
flowing periods concluding, 6Mr. X is, in my opinion, eminently
qualified to teach English in a German University/ He knew
that no irony would be suspected.
The third thing of which one could not but be aware was
Housman's grim courage in facing a world, the evil of which
he felt more keenly than most. It was like the outlook of the
Norsemen, as Ker has defined it, 'their last independent guess
at the secret of the Universe5, before they were absorbed in
European culture. It is the assertion of the individual freedom
against all the terrors and temptations of the world. It is
absolute resistance, perfect because without hope/ 'As far as it
goes, and as a working theory, it is absolutely impregnable.'
That is the spirit of his poem, 'The Sage to the Young
Man' (a spirit which his reserve made him usually hide):
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